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For Friends’ Review. 
ELIZABETH FRY. 


Notice of the Memoir of her Life. 


(Continued from page 621.) 


«If I will, that he tarry till I come, what is 
that to thee?’—follow thou me.” It is appre- 
hended that the lesson meant to be conveyed in 
this query and injunction, was, that each one 
should mind his own business—his own proper 
calling—ever remembering that to his own 
master each one must stand or fall. The neces- 
sity, however, is not to be overlooked, nor its 
reasonableness doubted, for each individual, even 
in the performance of what he believes to be his 
religious duty, to be careful to maintain in their 
purity, and act in all deference to the principles, 
and in due subordination to the regulations, of 
the society with which he is in connection. The 
very nature of religious organization implies this. 
And how beautiful would be the practical ope- 
ration of these views, if we were not so slow in 
carrying them out, or in manifesting a proper 
appreciation of them! or were notso prone to 
make the enquiry rather, what shall this man 
do? Perhaps Peter, in moments of supposed 
strength, though of real weakness, may have 
believed it more conducive to the honour of his 
Master to watch over others, rather than himself— 
0 point to their duties, rather than in all lowli- 
uess of mind, to fulfil his own. That some of 
the objects of Elizabeth Fry’s solicitude, and 
ler manner of accomplishing them, were obvi- 
ously out of the usual line, and to a considerable 
extent peculiar to herself, all must have observed 
who have perused the Memoir of her Life, or 
these brief Votices, But they were the objects 
0 which she believed her Lord and Master 
called her attention—and the course she pursued 
Was that pointed out to her, as she apprehended, 
y the same authority, circumscribed also, as 
she believed, within the limits of true Christian 
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liberty : and whoso ventures, under a feeling of 
self-righteousness, to make, in relation to her, the 
enquiry that Peter'did, may, in a sober moment, 
in the cool of the day, receive a similar rebuke. 

In the 5th month of 1842, Elizabeth Fry paid 
“interesting and satisfactory visits to the Queen 
Dowager, the Duchess of Kent, and the Duchess 
of Gloucester.’ In relation to them she remarks : 
“IT went with my heart lifted up for help and 
strength and direction, that the visits might prove 
useful, that I might drop the word in season, and 
that I might myself be kept humble, watchful, 
and faithful to my Lord. I have fears for my- 
self in visiting palaces rather than prisons, and 
going after the rich rather than the poor, lest my 
eyes should become blinded, or I should fall 
away in any thing from the simple, pure stand- 
ard of truth and righteousness. I desired, 
wherever I could, to throw in a hint of a spirit- 
ual kind, and was enabled to do it. I gave the 
Duchess some papers, with a note to Prince 
Albert, requesting him to lay the suffering state 
of the Waldenses from their fresh persecutions, 
before the Queen.” 

These fears of which she speaks, were evi- 
dences of watchfulness on her part, and often led 
to the solemn enquiry, Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do, and what to leave undone? They 
appear so consonant with the humility of the 
Christian character—so mistrustful of self, es- 
pecially in reference to the extraordinary duties 
of her life, that had she not every day felt them, 
and acknowledged them, the writer would have 
trembled for her safety, and have feared, lest her 
strength should indeed, like Ephraim’s, have 
been devoured by strangers, and she not have 
known it. 

For the purpose of recruiting her enfeebled 
health, Elizabeth Fry passed a few weeks of the 
summer and autumn at the house of her brother- 
in-law, Samuel Hoare, at Cromer in Norfolk. 
The fine sea views which it commanded—the 
pleasing recollections of her early life, which its 
location revived—and the relief from the con- 
tinual tide of London engagements, which its 
comparative seclusion afforded, were particularly 
grateful. During her journey thither, she writes 
thus beautifully and feelingly. “Ihave sought 
to have my steppings directed by Him, who 
knows what is best for us. I have not felt a 
will in these arrangements, and I desire to leave 
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all to Him who orders all things well. I at 
times feel, particularly at night, so sunk, that I 
am ready to apprehend my natural powers are 
really failing. I occasionally ask in prayer for 
passing revival from my states of suffering, 

which prayers are often remarkably granted ; 

but I am not disposed really to ask for prolonged 

life, because I fear lest, like Hezekiah, I should 

live to transgress before the Lord. I have pro- 

bably an undue fear of an imbecile or childish 

state, and becoming a burden to others; at the 

same time the idea of life being continued to me 

is pleasant, and the fear of death and the grave 

to my nature great; not that I fear for the ever- 

lasting state, although this confidence arises from 

no trust in any thing in myself, but faith in the 

mercy of God in Christ, who tasted death for 

every man, and a full belief that the tender mercy 

of my God is over all His works; and, unworthy 

as I am, that through His mercy, He will not 

cast me out of His presence, (which I delight in,) 

nor shut up His tender mercies from me.” 

While at Cromer, she says, “1 have felt the 
weight of undertaking to establish a library and 
room for the fishermen, and something of a 
friendly society, as in my tender state the grass- 
hopper becomes a burden. I was encouraged 
however in the night by these words, ‘ Steadfast, 
immoveable, always abounding in the work of 
the Lord.’”’? ‘The main object she had in view 
was to interest the fishermen of the vicinity in 
reading, and thus draw them from the public 
house and its attendant evils. 

In a letter written from her retreat to a co- 
labourer, when the Government had for the 
first time, and after much solicitation, con- 
sented to the appointment of two matrons, 
to go out in a convict ship to have charge of the 
unhappy women about to be transported, she 
makes the following remarks: “I am often in- 
expressibly bound and -brought low in spirit 
when I look at the standard and holy example 
of our blessed Lord, and then behold my own 
short-coming. I long for a closer walk with 
God, for myself, and all that I love; and that, 
through the help of the Holy Spirit, we should 
more constantly prove our love to Him who 
died for us, and hath loved us with an everlast- 
ing love. I quite feel my indulgent life, and am 
very ready to work when my Lord may enable 
me. I do not desire to save myself, unless duty 
calls me to do it; indeed, dear friend, I have 
always felt it an honour I have been unworthy 
of, to do any thing for my Lord, and to be made 
an instrument of good to my fellow-creatures.”” 

She returned home with her health somewhat 
restored, and again in the 4th month of 1843 left 
it, under a sense of duty, to visit, for the last 
time, as it proved, the continent, She was ac- 
companied by one of her daughters, her brother 
Joseph and his wile, and Josiah Forster. The 
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upon their own soil, she had felt 
terested in them. She was not wi 
that the labours of this journey might be hj... 
to individuals, and perhaps to communities ¢.. 
anticipated the satisfaction of finding in (iy... 
then at the head of the administration jp Fy ~_ 
not only the prudent, yet fearless politician, * 
the enlightened philanthropist, already nh 
by his own observations and reflections oo 
spond so far as possible to the suggestions he 
might make for the benefit of his countr, 
Dining at his house, and seated at his sido « 
felt the occasion to be one of great responsibil 2 
“She was encouraged by his courteous atten:;,, 
unreservedly to speak to him on the syhioo, 
which had so long been near to her hyo 
They spoke of crime in its origin, its eons. 
quences, and the measures to be adopted for iit 
prevention; of the treatment of criminals: 
education and of Scriptural instruction,” 

The attention of our travellers while in Po: 
was directed to almost every variety of objec; 
that promised to be useful. One day they woul 
attend the simple little meeting of Friends in the 
Faubourg du Roule—another, they would wa) 
upon the then recently widowed Duchess of 
Orleans at the Tuilleries—another they wow); 
visit the St. Lazare Prison, amid such scenes of 
disorder and deep evil as they had seldom wy. 
nessed—and another they would be sent for by 
the King, with whom and the Queen and the 
Princess Adelaide they had “rather a remark- 
able’ opportunity. One evening they wovl 
gather around them at their hotel a party of five 
and twenty or thirty coloured people, mostly 
students of law or medicine, natives of Hay: 
the Isle of France or Gaudaloupe—another they 
would receive a large number of Greeks ani 
consult with them on the best mode of supplying 
their countrymen with books, and of promoting the 
education of the common people, the regulation 
of their prisons, and the dissemination in the land 
of Epaminondes and Plato of the saving truths 
of the Gospel of Christ—another they met ai 
the house of a friend “ about one hundred per- 
sons,” perhaps forty of them pasteurs and mis- 
sionaries.”” Here, to use her own language, “| 
ventured in fear to open my mouth ; an interpre: 
ter at hand. First, on the state of Protestant 
Europe, the religious persecutions in it, and ¢e- 
pendence on forms. I also expressed iny desire 
that they might stand fast in the liberty where 
with Christ had made them free, and not be again 
entangled with any yoke of bondage; my hope 
that they might arise and shine, manifesting thal 
their light was come, and that the glory o! te 
Lord had risen upon them; and further said that 
I believed this would be the case. I then % 
dressed the pasteurs only, desiring that 
Spirit of God might be poured forth upon them, 
that sinners might be converted, mourners co™ 
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particular object of attraction was Paris. From | forted, and the weak strengthened. I felt hum 
her first acquaintance with the French people, | bled afterwards, ready to hide my head from “* 
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an; yetI returned home, laid me down 
ee 5 thé Lord sustained me. But he 
wy knows the deep exercise of my spirit at 
ach times.” 
“the French character appears to have been 
highly attractive to Elizabeth Fry. Particular 
ooints in it—“* their lively, yet sober habits’’— 
were agreeable to her, and very much corres- 
sonded with the complexion of her own mind. 
We are by this time well enough acquainted 
with her to conceive how she would pour out 
bor heart—her soul, we might say—in yearnings 
for their welfare—how she would expostulate, 
votreat, and travail in spirit for all with whom 
che mingled, that happily Christ might be formed 
‘s them, and they be introduced into the enjoy- 
ment of that liberty which the Truth gives. 
There were many hopes and promises for the 
iture to console her on leaving Paris: there 
were also many discouragements, consequent 
upon the extent of the evils to be remedied, and 
the amount of labour necessary to cure them. 
She was particularly affected by the wretched 
and almost hopeless state of the St. Lazare 
prison and its 1200 inmates. She, however, 
endeavoured to discharge her duty by represent- 
ing to many persons in authority the sad abuses 
of this Institution, and pleading with them “ for 
reform, religious care, and scriptural instruction.” 

On the 21st of the 6th month she attended 
the Quarterly Meeting at Hertford. The cir- 
cumstance is referred to, because it was the last 
time she left home expressly for the perform- 
ance of religious service of this nature. 

Increasing symptoms of illness, and a desire 
to be near her sister-in-law, Elizabeth Fry, with 
whom she had for many years been closely 
united in religious fellowship, and whose life 
was drawing towards its close, induced her to 
remove to Sandgate, where she found, as she 
describes it, “a lovely place by the sea, the air 
delightful, and the house pleasant. ‘Thus the 
Lord provides for me in this my tried estate.” 
While here the following entry appears in her 
diary, made on a first day afternoon, wheu all 
the family were out but herself. “I have at 
times passed through a good deal of conflict and 
humiliation in this indisposition, and it is a real 
exercise of faith to me, the way in which I am 
ried by my illness. I suppose it arises from 
my extremely susceptible nerves, that are so 
affected when the body is out of order, as to 
cast quite a veil over my mind. I am apt to 
query whether I am not deceiving myself, in 
supposing I am the servant of the Lord, so ill to 
endure suffering, and to be so anxious to get rid 
of it; but it has been my earnest prayer that I 
might truly say, * Not as I will, but as Thou 
wilt.’ Lord! help me. I pray that I may be 
enabled to cast all my burthen and all my care 
pon Thee, that I may rest in the full assurance 
of faith in Thy love, pity, mercy, and grace.” 

The few weeks spent at Sandgate were on 


several accounts distressing ones. Having been 
removed to Tonbridge Wells she writes, “| 
desire in this my sorrow and suffering, to cast 
myself and my whole care on my Lord. I know 
that I am poor, miserable, blind and naked, and 
I look to my Lord for every thing.” 

She returned to Upton in the 9th month, and 
remained greatly enfeebled, and indeed ill, for a 
considerable time. “She, however,’ say her 
daughters, “ often told those around her, in her 
great bodily suflering—that the everlasting arms 
were always underneath her—that the under 
current was peace and comfort, though the sur- 
face was so much tempest-tossed.”’ 

In the Tenth month she writes: “My God 
hath not forgotten to be gracious, or shut up His 
tender mercies from me: it appears to me that 
all of nature is to be brought low, for all that is 
of the Lord only, can stand the day of humilia- 
tion. I may thankfully say, I am quiet and sus- 
tained in spirit, but do not often know peace to 
flow as a river, as at some former times: still 
help is constantly near from the sanctuary, 
though I abide under a sense of deep unworthi- 
ness before the Lord; but what can I do but 
wait in faith, until He be pleased fully to clothe 
me with the garments of His righteousness and 
His salvation. 1 feel I can do nothing for my- 
self.”’ ‘ 

She frequently remarked to her attendants, 
that she felt the foundation underneath her sure : 
saying that “religious truth was opened to her, 
and supplied to her inwardly, not by man’s 
ministration, but administered according to her 
need.”” She said, “1 know in whom I have 
believed, and can commit all to him, who has 
loved me, and given himself for me, whether for 
life or death, sickness or health, time or eternity.”’ 

Here for the present, thus stricken and laid 
low, we leave her: not indeed as one without 
hope, but as one resting in humble faith upon 
her Redeemer, whom she had long sought to 
serve. He doeth all things well—his compas- 
sion faileth not—his tender mercies endure for 


ever. U. M. 
(To be continued.) 
































For Friends’ Review. 


OBSERVATIONS ON INSANITY AND CRIME, 


(Continued from page 615.) 


Pinel says it is a matter of common observation 
that some maniacs, who, in their lucid intervals, 
are justly considered models of probity, cannot 
refrain from stealing and cheating during the 
paroxysm. Gall mentions the case of two citi- 
zens of Vienna, who, on becoming insane, were 
distinguished in the hospital for an extraordinary 
propensity to steal, though previously they had 
lived irreproachable lives. Pritchard recognizes 
a propensity to theft as being often a feature of 
moral mania; and sometimes the leading, if not 
the sole character of the disease. ‘This propen- 
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sity has been known to follow diseases or inju- 
ries of the brain, and, therefore, to be dependent 
upon moral action. Acrel mentions the case of 
a young man, who after receiving a severe 
wound on the temple, for which he was tre- 
panned, manifested an invincible propensity to 
steal, which was quite contrary to his ordinary 
disposition. After committing several larcenies, 
he was imprisoned, and would have been 
punished according to law, had not Acrel de- 
clared him insane, and attributed his unfurtunate 
propensity to a disorder of the brain. The fol- 
lowing paragraph appeared in the Journal de 
Paris in 1816. “An ex-commissary of police, 
at Toulouse has just been condemned to eight 
years’ confinement and hard labour, and to the 
pillory, for having, while in office, stolen some 
pieces of plate from an inn, ‘The accused per- 
sisted to the last, in an odd kind of defence; he 
did not deny the crime, but attributed it to 
mental derangement produced by wounds which 
he had received at Marseilles in 1815.” Dr. 
Smith, of New Haven, mentions the case of a 
young man who had been extremely ill with ty- 
phus fever, and upon recovery manifested 
a strung propensity to theft, and in fact did steal 
some articles of clothing from a young man to 
whom he was under great obligations for the care 
he had taken of him in his sickness. He at 
length stole a horse and some money; was de- 
tected and: punished. ‘The doctor took pains to 
enquire into the young man’s previous character, 
and found it good, and his family respectable. 

This propensity appears sometimes the only 
visible symptom of insanity ; at others it is the 
preliminary to general mania. Foderé relates 
the case of a female servant in his own family, 
who could not help stealing secretly from himself 
and others, articles, even of trifling value ; though 
she was intelligent, modest and religious, and 
was all the while conscious of and admitted the 
turpitude of heractions. He placed her ina hos- 
pital, considering her insane, and after apparent 
restoration and a long trial, he again took her 
into his service. Gradually, in spite of herself, 
the instinct again mastered her, and in the midst 
of an incessant struggle between her vicious 
propensity on the one hand, and a conscientious 
horror of her condition on the other, she was 
suddenly attacked with mania, and died in one 
of its paroxysms.* 

Several instances are related by the author 
last quoted of persons labouring under a strong 
propensity to commit murder, whose minds 
were sufficiently clear to comprehend the enor- 
mity of the crime, and to request that they might 
be restrained. Some of these were cases in 
which the victims proposed were objects of their 
tenderest affection. 

The following case is related by Dr. Otto, of 
Copenhagen. A surgeon with whom he was ac- 





* Ray’s Medical Jurisprudence. 






Se antennae, 
quainted, who had served several Gein 

: Palgns 
against the French, was apparently of , | 
and cheerful disposition, till certain secant 
matters ruffled his temper, and made him thoust? 
ful and melancholy. He was happily Set 
and had four children. One morning he re 
moned his wife and children into the hele a 
the house, and there informed them that it was \.. 
intention to kill them all, and afterwards hime: 
He descanted coolly on the propriety of om . 
cide, and told his wife she must first be a « 7m 
tator of the destruction of her children, and then 
her own turn would come. ‘The woman sean 
to have possessed great presence of mind, ai 
acted with great prudence on such a trying 4». 
casion. She entirely coincided in the justness 
of her husband’s sentiments, and cheerfy))y 
agreed to the proposed tragedy. But she 5: 
peared suddenly to recollect that it would | 
proper for herself as well as the children, to eo). 
fess and take the sacrament previous to their 
appearing before their final judge,—a ceremony 
which would necessarily require several day.’ 
preparation. ‘The monomaniac replied that this 
was a reasonable and proper procedure ; but, in 
the meantime, it would be absolutely necessary 
that he took some person’s life that day. Wi) 
this purpose in view, he instantly set off {or 
Salzbourg. His wife having placed the children 
in security, made the best of her way to th 
above-mentioned town, and went directly to Pro- 
fessor O., the friend of her husband, for advice, 
The monomaniac had already been there, and 
not finding the professor at home, had gone 
away. The woman now recollected and told 
the professor, that her husband had threatened 
his life for some imaginary slight; but at the 
time she thought he was in jest. About mid- 
day the monomaniac came back to the professor's 
residence, and appeared quite calm and peaceable. 
The professor invited him to go and see the 
hospital of the town, where he had a curious 
dissection to make, and they sat down to eat 
some refreshments before proceeding thither. 
At this repast, the monomaniac informed his host 
that he had lately been most immoderately dis- 
posed to commit homicide, and that he had 
actually murdered a peasant that morning on his 
way to town. He confessed also that he had 
entered a coffee-house for the purpose of com- 
mitting a second act of this kind, but had been 
diverted from his purpose. The murder of the 
peasant was a fiction, as was afterwards provel. 
The professor now turned the discourse to other 
subjects, and on all other topics the monomanis 
was perfectly rational. They now set off {or 
the hospital, and in their way thither the mono- 
maniac met with an old acquaintance and fellow- 
campaigner. While they were greeting © 
other, the monomaniac suddenly struck lis 
friend a violent blow on the pit of the stomac?, 
exclaiming in a burst of laughter, that he hed 
done it for him, as he had hit the celiac plexvs. 
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he is disabled from doing injury, he makes the 
most frightful contortions and grimaces, singing 
or talking in rhyme. ‘The fit lasts from one to 
two days. When it is over, he cries out, ‘ Now 
unbind me. Alas! I have cruelly suffered, but I 
rejoice that I have killed nobody.” EE. L. 


(To be continued.) 


The professor reprimanded him in strong terms 
jor this dishonourable and cruel act, at which the 
nonomaniae was much surprised, and informed 
his preceptor that he was irresistibly led to 
-ommit homicide, and cared not who was the 
im of this propensity. ‘The professor now 
victim 0 prop 
asked him sent ener if he had not a 
desi inst Ais life. € monomaniac ac- 
ie it; but added that he had sufficient 
-oatrol over himself to prevent the destruction of 
his benefactor. ‘The professor took his arm 
and they proceeded to Li gps a a 
monomaniac was immediately confined. He 
almost instantly became ney maniacal, and 
in a few months after died.’’* 
7 The records of crime sufficiently establish the 
bet eaten erent every paren in- 
cluding those o e most revolting character, 
are frequently perpetrated in a deliberate manner, 
indicating reflection and design, while the cir- 
cumstanees attending, and the absence of appre- 
ciable motive, seareely leave room for any other 
explanation than that of insanity. 

William Brown-was executed at Maidstone, 
England, in 1812, for strangling a child, whom 
he accidentally met one morning while walking 
inthecountry. He took up the body and laid 
iton some steps, and then went and told what 
he had done, requesting to be taken into custody. 
On the trial, he said he had never seen the child 
ee —_ = m “ ow assign 
0 motive for the dreadful act. He bore an ex- 
emplary character, and had never been suspected 
of being insane.” 

The following case is related by Gall, who 
a it from Dr. Zimmermann of Krumback. 
“A peasant, born at Krumback, Swabia, who 
never enjoyed very good health, twenty-seven 
years old, and unmarried, had been subject from 
his ninth year to frequent epileptic fits. ‘Two 
years ago, his disease changed its character 
without any apparent cause, and ever since, this 
pe eo of a fit of epilepsy, has been at- 

xed with an irresistible inclination to commit 
— He felt the approach of the fit many 
nours, and sometimes a whole day, before its 
invasion, and from the commencement of this 
presentiment, he begged to be secured and chained 
wie ae not commit some dreadful deed. 
‘When the fit comes on,’ says he, ‘I feel under 
ee _ even if it were a child.’ His 
arents, whom he tenderly loved, would be the 
aoe of this murderous propensity. * My 
‘save sammil an nee kil : se Bek oe 

, or | must kill you. ore the 
fit he complains of being exceedingly sleepy, 
without being able to sleep; he feels depressed, 
a experiences slight twitchings of the limbs. 
uring the fit, he preserves his consciousness, 
and knows perfectly well that in committing a 
murder, he is guilty of an atrocious crime. When 
li R i 
*Ray’s Medical Jurisprudence. 




























PROTESTANT SISTERHOODS. 
(Abridged from the Edinburg Review. ) 
(Concluded from page 606.) 


The Directing Sister constitutes, so to speak, 
the Executive power: to this extent she repre- 
sents the association, and obedience is due to her 
from the other Sisters. The Sisters are admitted 
between the ages of twenty-one and thirty-five 
(subject to extraordinary exceptions), and only 
with the consent of their families ; unless they 
should be orphans, or widows who have either 
passed the annum luctis, or more than thirty 
years of age ; and they must, in all cases, be free 
from special family duties. On their admission 
they are first received as Candidates (aspirantes), 
then as Assistants (adjointes), the period of pro- 
bation lasting eighteen months. Every Sister 
must in turn go through all the various functions 
of the establishment, from the kitchen upwards ; 
but after her final reception as Deaconess, she 
devotes herself to the branch for which she feels 
the most decided vocation. 

During the eighteen months of their novitiate, 
the Sisters pay a yearly sum of 400 fr., besides 
bringing with them a ‘ frousseau ;’ but, in excep- 
tional cases, gratuitous or semi-gratuitous admis- 
sions may be granted (funds permitting) by the 
Directing Council. After her admission as 
Deaconess, every Sister is maintained, in health 
and in sickness, during her years of service, and 
afterwards in her old age, by the association, at 
a cost of about 300 fr.a year, All that she may 
make in the way of profit by her labour belongs 
to the association,—whatever fortune she may 
possess remains with herself. ‘There are provi- 
sions for indemnifying Deaconesses who are dis- 
missed by the Council, or who may withdraw 
from the association for reasons to be approved 
of by them (marriage being one of these), after 
four years’ service at the least. All are free to 
leave at any time. although a moral obligation of 
service for a definite period, or of otherwise 
indemnifying the association, is considered to at- 
tach to those who have received gratuitous or 
semi-gratuitous admission. 

The total expenditure of the Institution 
amounts to 87,000 fr., being somewhat more 
than its receipts;—yet this is a small sum, 
surely, when we consider the magnitude of the 
establishment, with its three great divisions, its 
seven distinct yards or gardens, its 127 rooms, 
148 beds, of which upwards of 100 are nightly 
occupied, and the 300 persons who are daily re- 
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ceived beneath its roof for the purpose of instruc- 
tion or relief ; besides the occupation of another 
house,—itself of large dimensions for any ordina- 
ry purpose,—the original birth-place of the Insti- 
tute, and still the private home, as it were, of the 
Sisters themselves, 

It is not a Hospital, nor a School, nor a Peni- 
tentiary ; it is, we repeat it, a great Normal 
School of Female Charity. Neither the good 
education afforded within its bosom to the young, 
nor the eare to the sick, nor the wise discipline 
to the vicious, can ever constitute its real end, 
its essential perfection ; but the full development 
and wise training of all the impulses of the 
female mind, which may best serve to promote 
and fulfil those several aims. Considered in 
this light, variety of field is an indispensable 
condition to its due existence. Some minds re- 
coil from the often loathsome duties of attendance 
on the sick, yet delight in the teaching of chil- 
dren; other women, again, patient watchers 
beside a sick bed, are incapable of sympathizing 
with the noisy exuberance of animal spirits in 
childhood. ‘The duties of superintendence over 
the penitent female, over the perverted child, are 
different from either of the former ones, and 
indeed different in themselves ;—whilst the de- 
tails of household administration frequently be- 
long to another character altogether. Yet, what 
ought to be the moral of this diversity, supposing 
the same spirit of faith and love to inspire them 
all alike, and bind them together by the golden 
link of heartfelt sisterhood? Surely, that the 
variety of human character can only be brought 
to bear its most efficient results, by supplying it 
with a variety of objects. 

As regards the spiritual character of the Insti- 
tute, the consideration of which would need far 
more space than we can here afford it, suffice it 
to say, that it is thoroughly Protestant. No 
vows, no poverty, no monastic obedience, no 
celibacy, no engagements—even temporary—no 
claustral seclusion, no vain practices, no domina- 
tion over conscience, no tyranny over the will, 
—such are the ‘ fundamental principles,’ which, 
with appropriate developments, stand at the head 
of its Statutes. 

At Strasburg, that old focus of Protestantism, 
M. Herter, has presided over a similar Institute, 
since October, 1842. 

It has for its object ‘ to offer to those Christian 
women who wish to devote themselves to the 
Lord’s service the means of qualifying them- 
selves, either to become teachers in infant 
schools and lower girls’ schools, or nurses for 
the sick in hospitals, sanatoria, and private 
houses, or again to exercise the functions of 
superintendents in prisons, asylums, houses of 
refuge, and other charitable establishments where 
their services may be required.’ 

In Switzerland there are several Deaconesses’ 
Institutes—one at Echallens, in the Pays de 
Vaud, founded by M. Germond; another at 


Boudry, in Neuchatel, founded by M. Bo: 
and, we believe, others. ne 

The field of labour assigned to the Deaconess, 
of Echallens, is thus set forth by its ; 
First, the care of the sick at their own 
—the importance of which department jg ¢,,. 
cially felt in times of epidemic. For sery jee; 
this kind the demand constantly exceeds 4, 
supply; and although the Director of the es, 
lishment naturally prefers affording in-door »». 
lief, where practicable, out of the six Deaconess. 
who are usually attached to the parent Instity,. 
one is set apart for out-door nursing. Secon)y. 
the care of the sick in, or at the expense of 
private charitable foundations, of which may, 
appear to have been created in Switzerland ¢ 
late years; five of these, besides one at Lyons 
for the Protestant sick, employ seven Sisters. 
‘May we not hope,’ says M. Germond, ‘thax 9s 
Christianity shall receive a more practical direc. 
tion, similar establishments will become my\j. 
plied, till there shall be no more a single town jy 
our land without its small infirmary, served by 
Deaconess, and ready to receive those sick per- 
sons who could not without danger be transport. 
ed to a greater distance?” Thirdly, the care of 
the sick in public hospitals employs the remaiy- 
ing Sisters,—making in all fifteen Deaconesses 
received, besides one who had completed |r 
novitiate, and was already in active service, with- 
out having been definitively admitted. 

Situated in a mixed commune, the Institute of 
Echallens rents of the Municipality a wing of 
the former Chateau. The number of sick whom 
it received in 1844-5, was 159, of whom 134 
were admitted gratuitously. ‘Though placed in 
the midst of an agricultural population, far from 
any large town, and notwithstanding the vicinity, 
at no more than three leagues’ distance of a Can- 
tonal Hospital, it is impossible for its Directors 
to comply with all the demands for admission 
that are addressed to them. Its receipts, in 
1844-5, were under 12,000 fr. (480/.), its ex- 
penditure under 7000 fr.,—the difference being 
owing to the endeavour to raise funds for pur- 
chasing a suitable house. 

We now come to the oldest and most con- 
siderable of existing Deaconesses’ Institutes, the! 
of Kaiserswerth, on the Rhine. 

The Institute numbers no less than one hun- 
dred and one sisters, of whom sixty-seven are 
consecrated Deaconesses and thirty-four C andi- 
date Sisters. Their labours are distributed 
among public institutions, the service of particu- 
lar communes, the care of the sick im prive'e 
houses, and the various departments of the main 
establishment at Kaiserswerth. 

One of the most interesting features of the 
labours of the German Deaconesses is the T 
cently developed one of parochial service (6° 
meindepflege). It is the exact reproduction 
of the functions of the early Christian Deaco™ 
esses, or Servants of the Church, of whom 


founder, 
home a: 
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Phebe of Cenchrea is, by name at least, the 
‘oostolical type. The Parish, or rather Com- 
we, deaconess, has to visit the poor and the 
= at their homes, to procure for them, as far 
w sossible, work and clothing, to work for them 
her needle, instruct poor children in sewing 
and knitting, either singly, or in classes where 
secticable, giving @ regular account of her 
i;bours to the clergyman, the diaconate, and the 
jadies’ Charitable Society, where such exists. 
But, even without being regularly attached to a 
particular parish or congregation, Deaconesses 
“re able, from their experience in the care of the 
cick, and in household management, to render 
he most important public services in times of 
epidemic. Look, for instance, at the following 
pieture—— a ee 
An epidemic nervous fever was raging in two 
communes of the circle of Duisburg, Gartrop, 
snd Gahlen. Its first and most virulent outbreak 
took place at Gartrop, a small, poor, secluded 
village of scarcely 130 souls, without a doctor, 
without an apothecary in the neighbourhood, 
while the clergyman was upon the point of leav- 
ing for another parish, and his successor had 
not yet been appointed. Four Deaconesses, in- 
cluding the Superior (vorsfeherinn), Pastor Flied- 
ner’s wife, and a maid, hastened to the scene of 
wretchedness, and found from twenty to twenty- 
five fever patients in the most alarming condi- 
tion—a mother and four children in one hovel, 
four other patients in another, and so on,—all 
lying on foul straw or on bedclothes that had not 
been washed for weeks, almost without food, 
utterly without help. Many had died already ; 
ihe healthy had fled; the parish doctor lived 
four German leagues off, and could not come 
every day. The first care of the Sisters, who 
would have found no ledging but for the then 
vacancy of the parsonage, was to introduce 
cleanliness and ventilation in the narrow“cabins 
of the peasants: they washed and eooked for 
the sick, they watched every night by turns at 
their bedside, and tended them with such sue- 
cess, that only four persons died after their arri- 
val,and the rest were left convalescent after four 
weeks’ stay. ‘The same epidemic having broken 
out in the neighbouring commune of Gahlen, in 
‘wo families, of whom eiglit members lay ill at 
once, a single Deaconess had the happiness, in 
three weeks, of leaving every patient restored to 
health, and of having prevented the further spread 
ol the disease, 





For Friends’ Review. 
THE OLDEN TIME. 


Looking over some ancient records which a 
friend haskindly placed in my hands, the two do- 
“uments copied below attracted my attention ; 
they appeared to me to illustrate the simplicity, 
lervour and Christian fellowship of the brighter 
days of our religious Society. Compared with 
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them, the style of our official papers seems cold 
and formal. Doubtless as the necessity of issuing 
such certificates became more frequent, it was to be 
expected that they should be limited more directly 
to the facts which were to be communicated. 
The usages of our times do not, perhaps, admit 
of so close a scrutiny into individual character 
in its more private relations; and as the fervour 
of Christian zeal, and the glow of Christian fel- 
lowship abated, it was probably well to abstain 
from the frequent use of words, touching indeed, 
and impressive when flowing from hearts under 
the influence of such affections, but which might 
be worse than a form when the impulse which 
prompted them was withdrawn; yet we cannot 
but feel, that those who could address each other 
in such expressions of Christian confidence and 
tenderness ; using every occasion to build each 
other up on their most holy faith; and in all 
sincerity committing their absent friends to that 
guidance which had been blessed to themselves, 
were exemplifying some of the most beautiful 
traits of the religion they professed. C, 
Puitapevpnia, 3ist of 3d mo., 1706. 

To our dear friends of Harford (Haverford) 
Monthly Meeting,—Is the salutation of our 
sincere love in the blessed Truth, giving you to 
understand that our friend Mary Williams hav- 
ing desired a certificate from this meeting, con- 
cerning her life and conversation whilst here ; 
and after inquiry, as also from our own know- 
ledge, we have to say that she has behaved her- 
self orderly amongst us, with much simplicity 
and patience, in the exercises she has passed 
through, both as widow and wife, as also we 
hope in a good degree of faithfulness to what has 
been manifested to her; and it is our desire that 
she may be preserved in that innocent life which 
will adorn the gospel of our Lord, beyond the 
wisdom of words; therefore, with much love we 
recommend her and you to the protection of His 
grace that being guided by his Holy Spirit, we 
may altogether walk in that way which the way- 
faring man, though a fool, shall not err in, is the 
sincere breathing of your sisters in the covenant 
of Light and Life. 

Signed at our Monthly Meeting in Philadel- 
phia. 

To friends in Truth wheresoever this may 
come, with the salutation of our love to all the 
flock and family of honest hearted, wheresoever 
dispersed, grace, mercy and peace be multiplied, 
is the breathing desire of your friends and breth- 
ren in the unchangeable Truth as it is in Jesus. 
Amen. 

Whereas, John Orpwood, a son of honest and 
believing parents, belonging to our meeting, hav- 
ing signified that he hath a strong inclination in 
his mind to take a voyage to sea, in order for 
the West Indies or for Europe, or both, and re- 
questing a certificate from us to Friends, wherever 
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his lot may be cast—Now this may certify, that 
after enquiry made, we find nothing but that he 
hath walked cireumspectly, honestly and orderly, 
answering his education and profession, and 
that he is clear from any engagements as to mar- 
riage, so far as we can find; so giving him up 
to the protection of the providential hand of God, 
with a request to all Friends amongst whom he 
may come, to be helpful to him in the truth, by 
such counsel and advice as may be meet in the 
wisdom of God; we subscribe your friends and 
brethren. 

From our Monthly Meeting in the township 
of Oxford, in the county of Philadelphia, and 
province of Pennsylvania, in America, the 28th 
of 9th mo., 1709. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 24, 1848. 








As when this number was put to the press, 
we had not received the minutes of New Eng- 
land Yearly Meeting, we must defer until next 
week the full information which we had hoped to 
supply in the present. We are, however, enabled 
to furnish our readers with an outline of the pro- 
ceedings of that body. 

That meeting convened at Newport, R. I. on 
Second day, the 12th inst. The Yearly Meeting 
of Ministers and Elders was held on the Seventh 
day preceding, at which it was agreed to liberate 
our Friends Anna Jenkins and Susanna Howland 
to perform a religious visit to Friends in England ; 
they having previously obtained the necessary cer- 
tificates from their respective Monthly and Quar- 
terly Meetings. 

The Yearly Meeting was largely attended ; and 
a number of ministers from other Yearly Meetings, 
were present; including our beloved Friends 
Benjamin Seebohm and Robert Lindsay, from 
Great Britain. The proposition from New York, 
relative to a general conference,* was brought 
under consideration, and after solid deliberation, 
agreed to. A delegation of seven Friends was 
accordingly appointed to represent New England 
Yearly Meeting on this important occasion. Epis- 
tles to all the other Yearly Meetings were prepared 
and adopted. The proceedings were conducted 
with harmony; and the meeting concluded near 
the middle of Sixth day, the 16th inst. 





We understand, that on one of the evenings, 
during the time of the Yearly Meeting at Newport, 
a large number of Friends, of both sexes, assem- 
bled in the meeting house, in consequence of 


* See page 623 of this Review, for a copy of New 
York minute. 

















public notice previously given, to deliberate o, 
subject of slavery; and particularly on Oo ve 
priety of abstaining, as far as practicable, from 1 
use of slave grown products; and encouraging 4 . 
production, through the instrumentality of {,,, 
labour, of those articles which are usually procure; 
through the agency of slaves. 

The meeting was highly interesting, ang ;, 
Friends of each sex, belonging to every Moy))), 
Meeting, were nominated to use their influence 
their respective neighbourhoods, to promote th. 
concern. 


A brief notice will be found in our columns this 
week, of an Institution recently brought into opera. 
tion in the state of Michigan, the object of which 
is to elevate the moral and intellectual characte; 
of the coloured race. It appears that the Instity. 
tion is in want of funds to meet the necessary ey. 
penditures, and we would willingly hope that some 
of our readers will feel a freedom to contribu 
some portion of their substance toward the consum. 
mation of this desirable object. 





Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting house, \\!) 
Creek, on Fifth day, the 18th of last month, Jony 
Bags, to Hannan, daughter of Henry Hale, al) oj 
Hendricks county, Indiana. 


, At Friends’ Meeting house, Salem, Colum. 
biana county, Ohio, on Fourth day, the 31st ult. 
Epwarp W. Fawcett, to Estuer, daughter oi 
John Negus. 





Drep,—At his residence near Mount Pleasant, 
Ohio, on the 5th of Fifth month, 1848, aftera shor, 
but severe illness, Wittiam Luoyp, in the 2%) 
year of his age, son of Isaac and Ruth Lloyd. — 

The mind of this dear young Friend, had, for 
some time previous to his last sickness, been deeply 
impressed with a feeling of the necessity of prepar- 
ing for eternity; and these impressions were no 
doubt strengthened by the sudden and unexpected 
death of his only child, an interesting little boy, 
who was taken away about two weeks betore his 
own removal, 

In speaking of this trying event, he remarked to 
his wife, that he believed Providence had seen 
meet thus to afflict them, in order to wean their 
hearts from the things of this world. 

Though his earthly career was unexpectedly ar- 
rested, yet he was enabled in the hour of grea! 
trial, to turn unto the Lord, and with strong faith, 
frequently and fervently to supplicate unto Hin, 
“to be pleased for the sake of his dear son (0 !0" 
give his sins ;” and we humbly believe that )s 

etitions were heard, and an evidence was gran. 

im that his sins were blotted out, and that a mat 
sion of rest was prepared for him in Heaven. 

He was enabled cheerfully to resign all the *™ 
dearing connections of life, and to endure his ped uy 
sufferings without murmuring. He often = " 
was not through any merit of his own, but alone 
through the unmerited mercy of his dear Redeeme’ 
that he was forgiven. 
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Tis soul reposed on his Saviour with firm and 
_chaken faith; at one time, when in much suffer- 


; . he calmly repeated these lines: 
Jesus can make a dying bed, 
Fee! soft as downy pillows are, 
While on his breast I lean my head, 
And breathe my life out sweetly there.” 


He at one time observed he would rather die 
‘ign live, that he did not feel afraid of death ; and 
cred his friends not to weep for him; soon 
vier, he observed he longed to flee away and be 
ore hours previous to his close, with a counte- 
ence beaming with heavenly radiance, he said, 
«it seems to me, that I see a company of angels 
ip heaven rejoicing over a redeemed sinner “ and 
, jutle after, (having had his lips moistened with 
water,) “I shall not need this much longer, I will 
#on be where streams of living water flow ; all is 
bwwht and blooming, the most glorious prospect is 
before me—the beauty, the glory—no tongue can 
express.” He then supplicated—‘‘come Lord Jesus 
come quickly, if consistent with thy holy will, and 
take me to thyself.’ His mind remained clear to 
the last, and he passed peacefully away, and we 
humbly believe, is now enjoying the society of 
angels, and of the spirits of just men made perfect. 

—., In Carthage, Rush county, Indiana, on the 
16th of last month, after a painful illness of three 
weeks, AcatHA Hussey, widow of Jediah Hussy, 
awed 74 years. She was a kind hearted and sym- 
oathising friend, and a member of Walnut Ridge 
Mouthly Meeting. 


—, On the 24th of Fourth month last, in the 
84th year of his age, Cates Jonnson, of Hendricks 
county, Indiana, a member of Mill Creek Monthly 
Meeting. 


—, At Limington, Maine, on Third day, the 
ith inst, after a long and severe sickness, ANNA, 
wile of Wingate Frost, aged 66 years. She often 
expressed her willingness to die, and exhibited a 
precious evidence of her readiness for the event. 
Though she will be much missed in her family 


and in Society, we believe our loss is her eterna 
gain. 
8 


IRISH BENEVOLENCE, 


An association of benevolent females of Ire- 
land, styled the “ Belfast Ladies’ Relief Associa- 
tion, for Connaught,” whose object is to instruct 
the very poorest females to learn to sew and 
knit, a8 well as to read and write, have recently 
sent to Isaac Collins, of this city, a box contain- 
ing variety of goods, viz. : shawls, hose, collars, 
mittens, infants’ frocks, knit edging, &c., d&c., all 
the work of their poor; some of whom, never 
before handled a needle or knew a letter of the 
alphabet. 
oa goods have been sent to the Store of 

m. Curry, 50 Chesnut street, near Second, to 
be sold for the benefit of the poor female Irish, 
where, we cannot doubt, they will meet with 
ready sale, 

The following is an abridgment of the first 
‘aniversary report of that Association, which 
¥as produced in the 10th month last. 
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The year 1847, now hasting to its close, will 
leave a memorial awfully sublime. Clouds and 
darkness restupon it. Widows and orphans will 
look back to it with melancholy interest. It 
will live in the records of history as the year of 
famine and death. 

The sad memorial of 1847 will live, not mere- 
ly in the hearg of the poor, and be seen in deso- 
late heaps, where once lived families which 
have ceased to be, but it will live, too, in im- 
poverished families, once so affluent ; in bereaved 
families of the great and good, who fell victims 
to their benevolent activity ; and in the Chureh 
also, and society at large, deploring the loss of 
many ornaments of society which 1847 tore 
away. 

The scenery of 1847 is not, however, all dark. 
Over some of its features there has been shed a 
heavenly brightness. The generosity of 1847 
exceeds all the past. Individuals, families, whole 
kingdoms, vied with each other in the richness 
of their contributions ; and, when merchant ves- 
sels could not be procured, men-of-war, once 
engines of death, now messengers of charity, and 
peace, and plenty, were despatched across the 
Atlantic with the offerings of American benevo- 
lence for the Scotch and Irish poor. 

The trials of 1847 have not only brought dis- 
tant nations nearer, but denominations, families, 
and individuals, nearer too, at home. ‘There has 
been a happy extension of acquaintance and 
friendship. Strangers were brought into partner- 
ship for good, and, in the hour of darkness and 
sorrow, formed friendships which will be inti- 
mate and lasting. ‘The poor became acquainted 
with the rich, and their envy departed, while 
they ceased to be despised; the rich learned to 
sympathize with the poor, and found in them 
virtues which promote the confidence, and com- 
fort, and hope of their own minds. 

The kind intercourse of 1847, between the 
rich and poor, was calculated to make both feel 
that their interests are one, that one cannot pros- 
per while the other is going to ruin; and that 
each, by promoting its neighbour’s interests, is 
promoting its own. 

The effects of the distress of 1847, in which 
the Belfast Ladies’ Association for Connaught 
are specially interested, are the openings for in- 
dustry, and for the spread of education and re- 
ligion. 

There has been, throughout Connaught, a 
wonderful opening of mind, and the Ladies’ As- 
sociation for Connaught wish to embrace the 
opportunity which a mysterious Providence has 
made, 

Our effort at first was very small, and, even 
in its greatest strength, was as nothing, in com- 
parison with the gigantic machinery brought to 
bear on the misery of our country. But God 
has graciously assigned to every one a suitable 
sphere ; and we have cause of gratitude that His 
command is not—Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
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God with the strength or fervour of angels, but | hood, where toiling early and late, they ite a 
with all thy strength, though weak as infancy, |earn a subsistence. What reformation, ,).. ; 
and all thy mind, though on the borders of idiocy. | prosperity could be expected in such ieee a 
The litfle we have done, God has blessed ; and | stances? They are ignorant, but who \ . ol 
to Him alone be the praise. blame? They are idle, but is the fay y,,., th 


Of 140 gratuitous almoners of our bounty, in 
different districts, nearly every one was known 
to us as actively benevolent—as a@ried friend of 
the poor—and many of them as prompted by 
genuine religion to promote the spiritual interests 
of those whom they laboured to save from ruin. 
Of about 500 grants made throughout the terrible 
famine, we have not reason to regret one, nor 
have we had cause of suspicion that-we were 
imposed on in a single instance. We used our 
best effort, it is true, to secure a proper applica- 
tion of our bounty ; yet not to this, but to the 
gracious providence of God, do we attribute that 
we have been enabled to secure the co-operation, 
throughout Connaught, of many of the most 
prudent, active, and conscientious friends of the 
poor. 

During the pressure of distress we raised 
£4,500, a large portion of which was expended 
in food for those perishing with hunger. No 
case properly recommended did we refuse, nor 
did we hear, through our whole course, a single 
expression of disappointment. Every reply to 
our grants was full of gratitude. The kind con- 
fidence of friends in England and Scotland ena- 
bled us to make large grants of clothing, and of 
materials for clothing, in making up which we 
have afforded employment to many. 

We reflect, with much satisfaction, that our 
bounty has been chiefly extended to remote rural 
districts, where the dispenser of charity required 
a guide ; where there were few or none capable 
of attracting public assistance to places so seclud- 
ed; and where, away from the vices and tempta- 
tions of large towns, benevolence could labour 
for the good of the poor, apart from the evils of 
publie charity, and with all the mutual advan- 
tages to giver. and receiver, which the exercise of 
private charity is calculated to bestow. 

When the Government took charge of the 
poor, we ceased to give mere food, and turned to 
the amelioration of the people, the improvement 
of their condition, the preparation of their hands 
and minds for profitable employment, so as, if 
possible, to prevent the recurrence of such a year 
as 1847. 

Often had we felt, while ministering to the 
wants of the starving, that whatever momentary 
good we might do, much more was required, or 
Ireland’s case was hopeless. What could the 
wretched possessor of three or four acres of dear 
land do for his miserable family, without know- 
ledge, or means of improvement—without capi- 
tal, or any manufacture or handicraft. His 
daughters could not spin, and if they could, it 
would not pay; they could not weave, and if 
they did, no one would renumerate them—there 
was no mill, no manufacture in their neighbour- 


own? Whence, then, is reformation to oe», th 
From three sources assuredly—industry, ¢¢,.... 
tion, religion. ; F 

This industry is to be promoted among %. 
males, many of whom never had a thimblo o 
their finger, never were trained to work, a) 
perhaps, never earned a penny in their Jiyoc 
unless working last terrible winter, on the publie 
roads, or carrying out manure to the potar 
ridge. 

If people are to be employed, the fruits of the, 
labour must be sold in the regular market, an) 
for their labour they must receive the regula; 
market price—no less, no more. : 

No charitable society need attempt to compete 
with a mercantile firm—self-interest is stronger 
than charity, and no one can be expected to pay 
that attention to business which ensures success, 
except the man who feels that the prosperity of 
his trade depends on his own wisdom and jp. 
dustry. 

We have strictly charged all our agents to give 
for work only such wages as work will bring, and 
to convince all that the whole of what they eam 
will be promptly and honestly paid. 

In the first place, we advance materials, «t 
prime cost; secondly, we bear the cost of losses 
in first attempts to learn; thirdly, we find a 
market for the manufacture; and lastly, we pro 
vide mistresses, and necessary requisites for teach- 
ing trades. ‘Thus charity prepares the way {or 
self-interest, the benevolent provide hands for 
the manufacturer, and painstaking kindness uv- 
dergoes all the grinding drudgery of teaching, 
and training, and securing proper habits; ac- 
customing to the sweets of industrial profit, and 
communicating powers, by which, while the 
poor operative secures an independent suppor 
the wants of society are supplied, and the coun- 
try prospers. 

A short experience has taught us that our ex- 
pectations may be most hopefully connected 
with two modes of employment—plain knitting 
and the sewing of muslin. Good plain knitting 
commands, at all times, ready sale, from the im 
mensity and constancy of the consumption, an¢, 
in the present state of the arts, no power of ma- 
chinery can deprive the industrious female of 
her regular, though very stinted wages. T he 
embroidering of muslin has been, for many ye#"™ 
steadily increasing, and, though wages have fal- 
len more than one-half, yet still it furnishes 9 
humble livelihood to many thousands in Ulster 
One Scotch manufacturer pays annually, 10 the 
two small villages of Donaghadee and Newtow™ 
ards, to young females for sewing, thirteen tho' 
sand pounds, 

We have sent ten mistresses to Connaught 
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wed, in the beginning of next week, we will send 
sore, all of them to ladies of high standing 
a ‘sfinenee, who greatly distinguished them- 
r es, throughout the famine, by their sacrifices, 
s - assiduity and their increasing attention to 
‘he best interests of the poor, and who engage 
» sive constant attention to the schools placed 
apdet their patronage. A number more mis- 
vesses have been applied for, and we are deter- 
nined to extend this species of agency to the 
»imost bounds of our means. We offer to the 
(hristian public our best services for elevating 
the character and condition of Trish females ; our 
aecess, by the Divine blessing, will be propor- 
soned to the support and pecuniary assistance 
we receive. 

We shall take the liberty of submitting various 
ieresting testimonies of the value attached to 
our schools, their great popularity, and the pro- 
mess of our pupils; but the most satisfactory 
ystimonies are the manufactures of our pupils, 
and the applications for mistresses, with offers 
of free school-rooms, each week at our meetings, 
fom ladies who have witnessed the happy fruits 
of our labours. 

The Belfast Association for Connaught con- 
sists of ladies of different churches and creeds ; 
but, in one article they are unanimous—that reli- 
gon is the one thing needful, and that all true 
religion is to be obtained by a belief of the truth 
of God. 

We fondly persuade ourselves that those to 
whom we have committed our young interesting 
scool mistresses, know and love the truth; and 
we have all confidence that not a few of those to 
whose care, under us, the youth of Connaught 
are committed, have themselves chosen the good 
part which shall not be taken away. 

The poor females of Connaught are ignorant, 
and we wish to teach them, but we have not the 
means; they are idle, though willing and able to 
work; we wish to employ them, but our capital 
is small; they have been dependent on the 
world’s charity till@the world refuses to give 
more; we wish to make them independent by 
their own industry, and we ask, from those who 
know the sweets of industry, a little help as stock 
in trade ; but, worst of all, multitudes of our poor 
‘ountry-women are-unacquainted with the plan 
{salvation which the Holy Spirit teaches, and 
‘he wish of our very heart being that they should 
know God and Jesus Christ whom He has sent, 
ve furnish them with pious teachers, whose in- 
‘ruction, example, and influence must all be 
good, We exercise them daily in enlightened 
ane reading of the Bible, which the 
— Bible Society generously grants us in 
ee for their use; and we place the 
“ole system under the local superintendence of 
influential Christian females, who have won our 

pupils’ love, 
, li would ill become the Belfast Ladies’ Relief 
“sociation for Connaught to meet and part on 
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their first anniversary without leaving a sacred 
record of gratitude for the Lord’s great grace 
and goodness to them, not merely in prospering 
the work of their hands, but making their work 
a comfortiand blessing to themselves. Some of 
us who met at first as comparative strangers, 
have become companions and intimate friends. 
As we have come to know each other better we 
have loved each other more. We can truly say 
that our work has been to us no weariness; and 
to the last moment our meetings have been in- 
creasing in interest, in cordiality, and happiness. 


From the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 
THE SLAVE TRADE. 
(Concluded from page 598.) 


INCREASE OF THE SLAVE-TRADE IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE SUGAR DUTIES ACT OF 1846. 


“Can you give an estimate of the number of 
slaves that have been imported into Brazil in the 
year 1847 ?”’— Yes, according to our belief, 
but it may not be quite correct, because those 
who bring the slaves always try to diminish the 
number, so as to make the price rise if possible, 
while those who want to buy slaves always 
report that a great number have arrived ; but we 
suppose that about 72,000 were landed last year, 
but of that number probably 65,000 only lived ts 
be sold. Between the 14th of November, whe. 
I came down to the coast, and the 8th of De- 
cember, when I left it, to my knowledge 4,010 
were invoiced for landing in one little port alone 
on the coast.” “Are you aware of the change 
of duties which took place two years ago in this 
country ?”—*« Yes, | am aware of it.” “Can 
you give the Committee any information upon 
the point, whether that change of duties has in- 
creased the cultivation of sugar in the Brazils ?”’ 
“T should say decidedly it has. I think up to 
the present time it has been rapidly increasing.” 
“ You are not a sugar planter?” “No. I was 
inclined to buy, for a son I have, a sugar planta- 
tion. Since you have crushed the West India 
Islands, sugar plantations in Brazil have risen up 
to a large extent ; because if a man has a shilling 
a day to pay, he cannot compete with men who 
pay nothing; and the Government of Brazil are 
now making very extensive establishments on 
the river M , between Bahia and J.; they 
have offered Jand to anybody who will go and 
take it; they offered some to me.” “'T'o what 
extent has the cultivation of sugar in Brazil been 
increased ?””—“ I am told by those who are con- 
versant with it, that it is rapidly increasing, and 
no doubt from the means they have of disposing 
of their sugar, it will increase much more, because 
slaves are getiing cheaper.” “The sugar is 
grown so cheaply, that you fed your eattle and 
your pigs upon the sugar?”—“I did. I am not 
a regular sugar planter; but I planted sugar in 
the valley for those purposes.”” “Are we to 
understand you, that at the present the culti- 
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vation of sugar in Brazil has increased and is in- 
creasing very largely ?’”’—« Yes, it is said so; 
and I know from my own personal knowledge 
that it is rapidly increasing in some parts of 
Brazil.” “I understand you to say that the 
slaves have fallen this year in price, but you 
think the demand for slaves has increased ?”’— 
“ Undoubtedly: if 4,000 come on Monday, by 
Saturday night all those who are able to stand or 
walk about you can sell.’”’ Do you conceive 
that the increased cultivation of sugar has in- 
creased the demand for slaves ?’’—* I think so, 
because nine-tenths of the slaves that come go on 
to the sugar plantations. Coffee is no longer 
profitable, and the coffee growers do not buy 
any.” 
INEFFICIENCY OF THE CRUIZERS. 


“It being discovered that the British cruizers 
were not so effectual as had been supposed, 
Great Britain made a change by taking the 
cruizers off the coast of Brazil and sending them 
to the coast of Africa; what happened then ?”— 
“From our understanding the nature of the coast 
better than the British cruizers did, and from 
our vessels being better adapted for going up the 
rivers, the slave-trade was carried on much more 
extensively.” Then, in fact, the blockade of 
the coast of Brazil was far more effectual in the 
suppression of the slave-trade than the blockade 
of the coast of Africa ?”’—«I do not think that 
you could possibly carry into effect that which 
you were extremely desirous of doing, for the 
slave-trade will continue to flourish as long as 
we have any money to pay for slaves.” “ Do 
not you conceive that if there was a very close 
blockade of Brazil we should be able to suppress 
the slave-trade ?”’——«« If you subsidized the whole 
of the European navies, you might blockade the 
whole of Brazil; it is of such an extent, that 
without that you could not do it; 600 or 700 
ships would hardly be enough to blockade the 
coast ‘of Brazil from slavers.” “Are you of 
opinion that any system of cruizing, either on 
the west coast of Africa or on the coast of Brazil, 
would put down the slave-trade ?”—* No, for 
eighteen years you have been trying and you 
have not done it yet.”"—Par. Pap. No. 123, 
1848, pp. 146—149. 


For Friends’ Review. 


AN IMPORTANT DECISION. 


On the 25th of August, 1817, John Clellans 
and twelve other persons, all of them coloured 
men, were convicted of riot in the Court of 
Quarter Sessions of Cumberland County. The 
circumstances of the case, as far as they are im- 
portant to this narrative, are thus briefly set forth 
in the charge of Judge Hepburn to the jury by 
whom they were tried. 

“From the evidence, which is uncontradicted, 
three slaves, two females and one male, escaped 
from their owners, Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Hol- 
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lingsworth, into this county. They ma : 

sued by Mr. Kennedy, and the son of we 
Hollingsworth—arrested in this to yt 
before Mr. Justice Smith, who hea 
ants, and gave them the certificate 
the law of Congress. At the same time and « 
the request of the claimants, a cOMMItNeD: »., 
made out against these slaves, and they a 
given under it into the custody of Sheri Hog z 
Against him a writ of Habeas Corpus was .... 
out—heard before me, and the act of Conon. 
mzking no provision for such commitment, the: 
were discharged from his custody, and of eo.c, 
fell back into the custody of their owners yp), 
the certificate which has been granted th; 2 by 
Justice Smith. These slaves, then, agreea)\y . 
the laws of the land, binding upon every indi. 
vidual composing a portion of this commupiyy. 
were legally in the custody of their owners jy , 
mode designated by the only law they or we a 
bound to regard—I mean the law of Congress.” 

The bill of indictment charged, that the (p. 
fendants “unlawfully, riotously, routously apd 
tumultuously, did seize, carry away and reseye 
two of the said fugitives from service or labour, 
to wit, the said Hesther and Ann, from and oy; 
of the custody and from under the control of the 
said James H. Kennedy, and did thereby then 
and there unlawfully, riotously, routously ani 
tumultuously, cause and procure the said Hesther 
and Ann to escape from and out of the custody, 
and from under the control of the said James i, 
Kennedy, to the great damage of the said James 
H. Kennedy, in contempt of the laws,” &c. &. 

Eleven of the defendants who were convicie! 
by the jury were each sentenced by Judge Hep 
burn on the 7th of September, 1847, to sutle 
punishment by separate or solitary confinement 
at labour, in the State Penitentiary for the Eas: 
ern District, for the period of three years—and 
pay a fine of one dollar to the Commonwealth 
and the costs of prosecution ; and in accordance 
with this sentence they were safely lodged in the 
Penitentiary. 

A writ of error was afterwards granted by the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, on the app. 
cation of the counsel for the prisoners, and the 
case was argued at Harrisburg before that Cour 
on the 30th of last month, all the Judges bem 
on the bench, by Charles Gibbons, Esq., 0 
Philadelphia, for the prisoners, and J. Ellis Bor 
ham, Esq., of Carlisle, for the Commonweat. 

The prisoners* counsel took the ground ths 
the sentence imposed by Judge Hepburn ws 
unlawful. That although other persons ‘0 
victed of riot in this state had sometimes bees 
sentenced.by the inferior courts to solitary c™ 
finement in the penitentiary at labour, yet there 
was no law to sanction it. The question ¥* 
now submitted to the Supreme Court for the = 
time. ‘The only law in this state on the subj 
was passed in 1705, and provides that ' 
shall be punished according to the laws of Ens 
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"1 At that period, it was contended, riot was | Whence comes the inaptitude of Spain to enter 
vynished in England by fine and imprisonment seriously into the domain of freedom? It is not 
nal Imprisonment at labour was not then from party spirit, which would be imexcusable 
*-" Labour was afterwards substituted in | in so grave a matter—it is with a profound con- 





sown. : radigg eee 7 ia 
S jsylvania in all cases where the pillory or | viction—it is with the hope of giving expression 
shipping had formerly been resorted to, but riot | to a useful truth that we reply :—The principal 


«as not one of them. It was a misdemeanor, | and great cause of the miserable state of the Penin- 
mishable as @ trespass, by fine or imprison- | sula is, both in relation to the past and to the 
went, OF both, but never by any degrading sen- | present, Roman Catholicism, such at least as it 
-e, as in convictions of theft, robbery or the | has been understood and practised by that people. 
ike. Nations are responsible for what they have 
The Act of Assembly gives to the Supreme done in the course of their history, as a private 
Court adiseretionary power, to amend or reverse | individual is responsible for the acts of his youth. 
adgments by the inferior courts, in criminal | ‘There is here a law which may excite astonish- 
eases. ‘The counsel asked the Court to reverse | ment, which is mysterious to the best minds, 
his sentence and discharge the prisoners. It | but which is founded on numerous and irrefraga- 
was trae they had violated the laws in rescuing ble proofs. A nation is in some respects that 
ihe slaves by force, but he alleged that the magis- | which it has been: it inherits the good and the 
‘ae and officers who had them in custody, | evil; it profits by the virtues of its ancestors, 
hemselves acted in open violation of the law of | and it must endure the consequences of their 
i347, which prohibits all state officers from | crimes. For how many generations does this 
uking cognizance of the case of any fugitives | law of collective responsibility continue to work 
fom labour, or receiving them as prisoners. He | out its results, in relation to any particular human 
considered the officers to be the true instigators | society? Does it require that a nation should 
of the riot, and were more to be censured than | be renewed, reanimated by fresh blood, as hap- 
the unfortunate and more ignorant persons on | pened in the last days of the Roman empire, in 
whom this hard sentence had been imposed. order to free it from the burden of its past 

The opinion of the Court was delivered by | history? Must it be overpowered by a great 
Judge Burnside on the 5th inst. ‘The opinion | invasion, a new religion, or one of those great 
iself has not come to hand, but the Court re- | events which change the face of a portion of the 
versed the judgment of Judge Hepburn, and or-| earth? We know not. The history of man- 
dered all of the prisoners to be discharged. | kind is perhaps at present too short to elucidate 
They were accordingly released on the 7th inst., | these obscure problems. But one thing admits 
and restored, amid great rejoicing, to their fami- | not of adoubt; we mean the law which we have 


ten 





lies and friends. just indicated. It finds its application every- 
where, and especially in Spain. 

MORAL STATE OF SPAIN, The Spanish people have consented, for a long 

(Seqneteted from the Semeur.) series of ages, to lie prostrate beneath the yoke 


Is Spain capable of becoming free? This is | of priests,and of financial and sanguinary in- 
aquestion which people must have asked them- | quisitors. ‘Io them it has sacrificed thought, 
sives many times within the last seventeen | volition, liberty, industry, all its social, intellectual, 
years, and which admits of various solutions. It | and moral resources. At their call, it has exiled 
is a fact, that hitherto the Peninsula has not been | or murdered, Moors, Jews, heretics, all who re- 
really free, It has passed from excesses of the | fuse to bend.in servile submission to the sceptre 
street to those of the palace ; now carried away | of monachism. 
by its pronunciamentos to the most turbulent} Suchis what Spain hasbeen, This itis which 
demonstrations of ultra-liberalism, and anon sub- | is now weighing her to the dust, not only beeause 
jected to the arbitrary rule of some chance dic- | it has left her a poor and decreasing population, 
tor; banishing its queens, and recalling them ; | not only because this sacerdotal despotism has 
waking new constitutions year after year, and | imprinted on that people a profound impress, but 
executing none ; dragging out, in fine, a miserable | still further, and especially perhaps, because there 
lie, in disorder, financial ruin, uncertainty of the | exists a sovereign justice which sooner or later 
morrow, and the constant apprehension of fresh | punishes the great crimes of nations. The jus- 
civil wars, tice from on high men see not acting as they see 

It is of little use to borrow from France and | human justice ; it is slow, it is indirect, and this 

ogland, some shreds of charters ; it is necessary | it is which causes it to be forgotten, or despised. 
to have the principles, morals, education, and | But it is.real. Under whatever banner crimes are 
habits requisite to maintain those exotic institu- | perpetrated, whether it be the flag of Rome or 
tons. Hitherto it does not appear that Spain | that of the;Reformation, they must be punished ; 
had been prepared for this; and that unhappy | and punished they assuredly are. 
country, clready fallen from such an eminence, Such, then, in our eyes, is the true meaning 
within the last three centuries, seems condemned | of the actual calamities of the Peninsula. But 
0 sink still deeper in its abyss of degradation. ! this is not all. Action uniformly provokes equiva- 
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lent reaction. ‘Those among the Spaniards, who 
have at length broken the clerical yoke, are thrown 
into the opposite extreme. From abject super- 
stition they pass, by a single bound, to decided 
and complete impiety. ‘These men are not calm 
logicians ; they are declared enemies to the Romish 
faith, who not knowing what course to adopt, 
upon what convictions to rely, because they have 
been taught to believe, that out of Romanism 
there is no religion, abandon themselves to abso- 
lute infidelity. 

{t has often been observed, that there is no 
true middle class in that country. We would 
employ the same word, but in applying it to a 
more important subject than industrial and social 
position. The Peninsula has no middle class in 
things of religion and faith. On the one hand, 
inhabitants of the mountainous and rural districts, 
in the remote provinces of superstitious people, 
like their ancestors ; kneeling, like them, before 
Madonnas and images of saints; like them, 
cruel, merciless, ready to shed oceans of blood, 
ready to subject their victims to atrocious pun- 
ishment, when a priest tells them that the honour 
of God is at stake. It is these unhappy beings 
who, year after year, rekindle the torch of civil 
war; and who scruple not in the name of a 
stupid religion, to set their country in a blaze. 
On the other hand, are lawless infidels, admirers 
of Voltaire and Diderot, full of hatred to all who 
are attached to religious faith, and rejecting the 
truth withthe falsehood, because the one has 
been so mixed with the other that they know not 
how to distinguish between them. 

There may be exceptions, doubtless. We 
shall not go so far as to assert that Spain is ab- 
solutely destitute of true believers. But intelli- 
gent men will not deny that we have diawn a 
faithful picture of the general condition of this 
people with regard to religion. It is either fa- 
naticism or impiety, and thence results a very 
serious and very grievous consequence—the ab- 
sence of any sound public opinion in the Penin- 
sula. ‘They lack that which enables men to ap- 
preciate morality; the general conscience is 
wholly depraved, as well among the superstitious 
as among the infidels. ‘This it is which explains 
why scandals, carefully avoided in other lands, 
or at least banished into the shade, dare appear 


there in open day. When the public mind is: 


perverted, what need is there for the parties in 
question to impose on themselves the least re- 
straint or limit !—Universe. 





THE WOODSTOCK MANUAL LABOUR 
INSTITUTE 


For coloured people and others, is pleasantly 
located in the town of Woodstock, Lenawee Co., 
Michigan. It is fifty-five miles from Toledo, 
by the way of Adrian. The first commence- 
ment here was made in the woods in 1844, by 
Prier Foster, a coloured man, for the special 
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benefit of his oppressed and injured broths. 
At first, prejudice and opposition were .... 
enced on every side. A petition wasn.) 
sented to the Legislature for a charter. jy... 
out success; for a time, things iedoned ‘ 
couraging to the extreme. But the Levic! aA 
have, during the past winter, granted \)... 
charter. Since last fall, the Institution hac)... 
under the care of William P. Russel], for... 
of Boston. There have been forty stugon. 
attendance. About five hundred acres of 
have been procured. One Institution pyjj;;... 
fifty feet long, thirty-five feet wide, ang | Z 
stories high, is up and enclosed. Thouch »,» 
very comfortable yet, it has been oceyy.: 
during the past winter. This we hope to ce 
finished before next fall. Some other sini), 
buildings have also been put up, for the bey, 6 
of the Institution, and for the accommodatioy »/ 
families and students. Students can recoiy, 
employment on the farm, or at mechanical bys. 
ness, by which they may defray a part or al! of 
their expenses. The land around the Institution, 
is good, and easily cultivated. Lots of from on 
to twenty acres, may be obtained by coloured 
people, or others favourable to education, for 
a very reasonable price. As the Institutiog 
is especially designed for the benefit of co 
lored people, it is hoped that they will avail 
themselves of the privilege which is now pre. 
sented, of acquiring an education, and of quali. 
fying themselves for exerting a salutary and 
extensive influence in the world. 

The trustees have been enabled to progres 
thus far by the donations of kind friends, 
whom they feel exceedingly grateful. But thei 
circumstances are such that they are under the 
necessity of appealing again to the benevolence 
of those who are interested in the education of 
coloured people. They are still in great need 
of funds. They are needed— 

Ist. To liquidate certain debts which ar 
against the Institution for land, the erection of 
buildings, making improvements, &c. 

2d. They need assistance to finish those builé- 
ings which have been commenced, also to erett 
others for the accommodation of students and 
teachers. 

3d. As many of the coloured people # 
unable to defray all the expenses of an education, 
they wish to be able to offer such instructio 
without charge, so that while they labour wit! 
their hands to earn their board and clothiog, 
they need not feel the additional burden of pay 
ing also for tuition. 


By the act of incorporation the trustees #* 
authorized to establish an Institution for the 
struction of persons of colour and others, " 
Ancient and Modern Languages, or Literatu"; 
and in the Arts and Sciences, and shall fait 
fully apply all funds, received by them for that 
purpose by subscription, bequest, or otherw™ 
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ng suitable buildings, employing pro-| tance, and at so much cost. They then pointed 
ors and teachers, procuring books, maps,| out where it could be found, of the richest kind, 
ts sophical and other apparatus necessary or | and close to the surface, rising in hillocks and 
: -for the successful prosecution of study in | requiring very little labour to dig it out. ‘This 
sid Institution. intelligence having been reported at Fort Vancou- 
Said Board of Trustees shall be in law ca-| ver, orders for immediate exploration were given, 
ble of acquiring and holding by purchase, | and after some inquiries, and a small distribution 
«ft, grant or bequest, or otherwise, and of sell-| of rewards, the original account given by the 
‘or, conveying, OF leasing any estate, real, per- Indians was found to be true. ‘The coal turns 
onal or mixed, in value not exceeding the sum | out to be of excellent quality, running in exten- 
of twenty-five thousand dollars, for the use of | sive fields, and even in clampy mounds, and most 
eid Corporation, and for the interest of said In- easily worked all along that part of the country. 
ditute and no other, and shall be liable for al] | The natives were anxtous to be employed to 
jebts as partners in trade, after the Corporate | work the coal, and they being so numerous and 
otoperty shall have been exhausted. their labour so cheap, makes the expense of ob- 
taining it but the trifling sum of about 4 shillings 

per ton when on board ship. 
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COAL ON THE WEST COAST OF AMERICA, 





The British steam frigate Cormorant recently 
landed at Portsmouth an} excellent specimen of 
coal from Vancouver’s Island, which was con- 
sidered by competent judges to be good and 
serviceable coal, equal to any in the British 
mines,and which the Cormorant had been readi- 
ly enabled to procure at the rate of 4 shillings 
per ton, whilst at the same time at Valparaiso, 
the price of British coal was as high as £46 per 
wa! The following particulars respecting the 
position of these coal treasures may not be un- 
interesting, as it is earnestly desired that these rich 
and valuable deposits may, ere long, be brought 
within the reach of the rapidly increasing com- 
merce on the West Coast of America and the 
Pacific. 

On the north and east side of Vancouver's 
Island, a recently discovered river debouches 
into Johnson’s Straits, near the mouth of which 
large seams of coal crop out on the surface of 
the soil. At this point the trading steamer of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company navigating the 
Straits of Juan de Fuca now readily obtains 
plentiful supplies, which is put on board by the 
ludians at a mere nominal price. Mr. Dunn, a 
trader and interpreter of the Company, states 
that the cause of the discovery of this coal was 
88 curious as the discovery itself was important. 
Some of the natives at Fort McLoughlin having, 
on coming to the Fort to traffic, observed coal 
burning in the furnace of the blacksmiths, in 
their natural spirit of curiosity, made several in- 
quiries about it; they were told that it was the 
best kind of fuel, and that it was brought over 
the great salt lake six months journey. ‘They 
looked surprised, and, in spite of their habitual 
sravity, laughed and capered about. _ The peo- 
ple at the fort were surprised at their unusual 
antics and enquired the cause. ‘The Indians ex- 
plained, saying that they had changed in a great 
measure their opinion of the white men whom 
they thought endowed by the Great Spirit with 
the power of affecting great and useful objects, 
“sit was evident they were not then influenced 
y His wisdom in bringing fuel such a vast dis- 


James Naytor’s last testimony, or dying words, 
uttered about two hours before his decease, in 
the presence of several witnesses.* 

There is a spirit which I feel that delights to 
do no evil, nor to revenge any wrong, but de- 
lights to endure all things in hope to enjoy its 
own in the end. Its hope is, to outlive all wrath 
and contention, and to weary out all exaltation 
and cruelty, or whatever is of a nature contrary 
to itself. It sees to the end of all temptations. 
As it bears no evil in itself, so it conceives none 
in thought to any other; if it be betrayed, it 
bears it; for its ground and spring is the mercies 
and forgiveness of God. Its crown is meekness, 
its life is everlasting love unfeigned, and takes 
its kingdom with entreaty, and not with conten- 
tion, and keeps it by lowliness of mind. In 
God alone it can rejoice, though none else regard 
it or can own its life. It is conceived in sorrow, 
and brought forth without any to pity it; nor 
doth it murmur at grief and oppression. It 
never rejoiceth but through sufferings, for with 
the world’s joy it ismurdered. I found it alone 
being forsaken. I have fellowship therein, with 
them who lived in dens and desolate places of 
the earth, who through death obtained this resur- 
rection and eternal holy life. 





SONNET TO WORDSWORTH. 


Wordsworth! Thy name is precious to mine ear! 
It comes not on my spirit like the shout 

Of riotous mirth, scattering its noise about 
Till joy becomes half intermixed with fear, 
But to my heart it sinks in tones of clear, 
Deep, pure, perpetual music. Mists of doubt, 
That cling around my being, and put out 

The light of life, at thy name disappear ; 

Oh for a poet’s voice, that I might frame 

A lay of fitting thanks! [ would not sing 
Like the proud nightingale, a song of flame— 
But like the stock-dove’s, ever murmuring 
Of quiet inward bliss—ever the same : 
Perpetual as my thanks, pure as their spring. 


* A part of this testimony has been recently pub- 
lished in this city; but as there appeared no satisfac- 
tory reason why any portion of it should be omitted, 
it is here given entire, as printed in Sewell’s history. 
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FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


THE CHILD OF EARTH. 
BY CAROLINE E. S. NORTON. 
Fainter her slow step falls from day to day, 


Death’s hand is heavy on her darkening brow; 


Yet doth she fondly cling to earth, and say, 
“J am content to die—but oh! not now! 
Not while the blossoms of the joyous spring 
Make the warm air such luxury to breathe; 
Not while the birds such lays of gladness sing; 


Not while bright flowers around my footsteps wreathe; 
Spare me, great God! lift up my drooping brow ; 


l am content to die—but oh! not now!” 


the inhabitants were anxiously looking 
val of the new Governor, then on his ».. 
France, who, as it appears, was on Irom 
among the blacks, and was also confided 
whites, and who was expected to succeed by tt 
storing order. This insurrection tonk pla... 
22d ult., and the proclamation of liberty y.. 
on the 23d. The Governor of Guadajoy i. , 
waiting for an insurrection, immediately ¢}, 
slavery in that island and its dependencies 
all passed off quietly and in order. — 


for the ar 


le 
1a Ce ¢ 


Evrope.—The steamship America arriyos 
New York on the night of the 13th inst. wan.” 
from Liverpool to the 3d ; having made the p ce 
in ten days and eight hours, of which chan lee 
hours were spent at Halifax. John Mitchel | 
victed as noticed in our last, was sentenced,» v.. 


Not while the murmur of the mountain bee 27th ult., to transportation for fourteen years 4, 

Greets my dull ear with music in its tone! was then hurried on board a steamer ay) ). 
Pale sickness dims my eye and clouds my brow! — for Bermuda, there to be imprisoned 
I am content to die—but oh! not now!” oard a convict hulk, and his property was ¢:»,. 
by the Government. He made a speech to , 
court after the sentence was pronounced, dec|s, a 
that there were many who were ready to {o/\o5 
his course, and comparing his case to that of sh. 
Roman youth, who, while his hand was by», 
before Porsenna, told the king that three hyp:». 
more were pledged to carry out his enterpre 
Immense excitement was produced in the coy» 
room. A subscription has been entered into by 
the Irish Repealers, for the benefit of Mitch; 
wife and family, and his conviction appears to jay» 
only had the effect of deepening the hatred ¢/ 
British rule already prevailing. 

The French Assembly, at the last accounts, wer 
discussing the question of impeaching Louis 8 
for his alleged share in the disturbances of the 15) 
Our home-fire blazes broad, and bright and high, ult. The Emperor of Austria was stil] at [pos 

And the roof rings with voices light and loud : pruck, and had refused to return to Vienna wot! 
Spare me a while! raise up my drooping brow! the people should show more unequivocal signs 0! 
I am content to die—but oh! not now !” loyality than they had lately manifested. 0p the 
25th ult., an Imperial decree for the dissolution 
of the “academic legion,”’ (which body it appears 
took a prominent part in the late demonstrat 
was proclaimed in Vienna. The legion at once 
revolted, the people joined them, barricades were 
raised, and the Government troops were defeated. 
The people demanded the maintenance of the 
academic legion, the removal of the soldiers, and 
the return of the Emperor within eight days, or 
the substitution of a Prince in his place; ani : 
appears that the Ministry had been obliged « 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. comply. The two Austrian armies in Lombar’y 
had effected a junction at Verona, forming a boy 
of 50,000 men. The King of Naples had reca.e 
his troops from Lombardy, but it seems they ' 
fused to obey him, and would not retum. The 
Italian squadron had raised the blockade of Veni, 
and thus proceeded to Trieste, and blockaded ‘hs! 


The spring hath ripened into summer time ! 
The season’s viewless boundary is past ; 

The glorious sun hath reached his burning prime: 
Oh! must this glimpse of beauty be the last! 

‘¢ Let me not perish while o’er land and lea, 
With silent steps, the lord of light moves on; 


Summer is gone, and autumn’s soberer hues 

Tint the ripe fruits, and gild the waving corn; 
The huntsman swift the flying game pursues, 

Shouts the halloo! and winds his eager horn. 
‘Spare me a while, to wander forth and gaze 

On the broad meadows, and the quiet stream, 
To watch in silence while the evening rays 

Slant through the fading trees with ruddy gleam! 
Cooler the breezes play around my brow; 
I am content to die—but oh! not now!”’ 


The bleak wind whistles; snow-showers, far and near, 
Drift without echo to the whitening ground: 
Autumn hath passed away, and cold and drear, 
Winter stalks on with frozen mantle bound : 
Yet still that prayer ascends.—“ Oh! laughingly 
My little brothers round the warm hearth crowd, 


The spring is come again—the joyful spring ! 
Again the banks with clustering flowers are spread ; 

The wild bird dips upon its wanton wing : 
The child of earth is numbered with the dead. 

«‘ Thee never more the sunshine shall awake, 
Beaming all redly through the lattice pane; 

The steps of friends thy slumbers may not break, 
Nor fond familiar voice arouse again ! 

Death’s silent shadow veils thy darkened brow; 

Why didst thou linger ?—thou art happier now! 


Wasuincton.—The sixteen million Government 
loan, has all been taken. The house of Corcoran 
& Riggs, obtained over fourteen millions, at a pre- 
mium of 3.02 percent. The greater part of this 
bid is understood to have been made as agents for 
the Barings, of London. Senator Arthur P. Bagby, set The German Paitlament wad in cose # 
of Alabama, has been appointed Ministerto Russia. vantiect. The ‘constitutional comimitice bel 


West Inpres.—An insurrection of the slaves has | advised the Assembly to declare that the const 
taken place in the Island of Martinique. The ac-| tion which shall be agreed to by them, shall 2 
counts are rather confused, but it appears that the | into operation without requiring the ratification °' 
Governor of the Island refused to comply with the | the States, and that the constitutions and laws 
decree of the French Government, abolishing slave- | the States shall only remain in force where ‘2! 
ry in the colonies,—that many of the negroes rose | agree with it. A Constituent Assembly has 
in arms, killed a number of the whites, and burned | been opened in Prussia, and some apprehensi* 
some of their dwellings--and that the Governor | are entertained lest the action of this body ™* 
thereupon yielded, and proclaimed the abolition. | not harmonize with that of the General Parliame* 
Tranquillity, however, had not been restored, and | at Frankfort. 





